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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; L&T HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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AN ADDRESS ON TEMPERANCE. 
The Representative Committee of New 


@) York Yearly Meeting met Second month 


10th, 1874, to consider the subject of Tem- 
perance, It was a very interesting occasion, 
much life being apparent. 

The following excellent address, read by, 
Robert S. Haviland, was well received, and 
itishere offered for publication in the Intelli- 
le 
The meeting, with great unanimity, direct- 
ed the sending of a petition to Congress for a 
commission of inquiry, and the clerk was di- 
rected to sign it on behalf of the meeting. 
Other recommended action was referred to the 
next meeting for further consideration. 


The above is the substance of information 


| I have received from a valued New York 


Friend. 
It is very gratifying to find our religious So- 


ciety moving officially in the furtherance of 
this righteous cause. J. M. T. 





In entering upon the consideration of this 
mportant subject, let us first examine our 
Pesition. 

The law of our state appoints certain offi- 
cers a8 Boards of Excise for the several towns, 
cities and incorporated villages in the State, 
towhom applicants for a license to sell “strong 





and spirituous liquors, wines, ale and beer ” 
shall'apply, and, if the applicant is of good 
moral character, the Board is authorized to 
grant him a license to sell in quantities of not 
over five gallons, upon paying a certain li- 
cense fee, the amount of which, within cer- 
tain limits, the Board shall determine. 

In quantities of over five gallons no license 
is required, and there is no restriction of any 
kind to the selling of cider. 

In addition to this we have the law passed 
lasts winter, known as the “Civil Dam: 
Law,” which empowers any individual, dam- 
aged in any way, either in property or per- 
son, by an intoxicated person, to recover of 
the one who has sold the liquor causing such 
intoxication, whatever damage he may be able 
to prove in Court that he has sustained. 

ow let us look as briefly as may be at such 
fruits of this licensed liquor traffic as we are 
able to gather from our incomplete statistics 
upon the subject. When the report of this 
commission of inquiry, which we hope to ob- 
tain, is before us, weshall make, I fear, a still 
more unsatisfactory showing, as the estimates, 
where exact figures could not be obtained, are 
much below what we may expect from the 
evidence of those which we know to be only 
too true. 

From official documents issued by the Uni- - 
ted States Treasury Department for the fiscal 
year ending Sixth month 30th, 1871, and 
from documents published by the New York 
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Legislature for the year ending Ninth month | ly, the expense caused by 300,000 intemperatg 


30th, 1871, we find there were criminals ; the support of 30,000 maniacs and 
Liquors, imported, 13,292,568 idiots; the value of all the domestic suffer 
galls., retail cost, $79,755,408 | ing; the value of 100,000 American youth, 


Liquors, domestic distilled, 61,- (12,000 of them from New York) corrupted: 
519,847 galls., retail cost, 369,119, 082 | brutalized, made fiends by drink every year 
Liquors, fermented, 7,000,000 the, desolated households, the ruined hopes, th 
bls., retail cost, 168,000,000 | broken hearts, the lost souls, we stand appal- 

. | led at the contemplation. 

I am aware that statistics are dry details to 
an active audience, but I have felt that, tp 
properly consider this subject, we must realige 
the magnitude of the foe which we have t 
encounter—a foe growing in power and infly. 
ence every day—and we can hardly doubt that 
these figures, collected three years since, are 
far exceeded by the facts of to-day. Wel} 
has it been written of this traffic, “ It is the 
systematic business of maintaining intem 
ance, by satiating the appetites already formed 
and kindling them in others as widely as pop 
sible.” It is purely an agency of will, a foun 
tain of unmingled bitterness. And with all 
this incalculable and unredeemed damage t 
human well-being, the traffic stands justly 
chargeable. 

As a foe to all the social interests of men, 
there is no.other to be compared with this— 
no other that wars so ruthlessly upon home, 
and all that sacred circle of interests of whieh 
home is the centre. Back of all the visible 
ravages of intemperance, and deeper than all 
these, there lies a field of devastation whieh 
has never been fully explored, and can never 
be more than partially reported. 

It is the wasted realm of the social affee- 
tions, the violated sanctuary of domestic 
peace. 

From the under world of suppressed wretehy 
edness, there comes up to the ear of human. 
pity many a piercing cry of those who writhe 
under the slow torments of a desolate heart 
and dying hope. y 

Yet all this, which meets the eye and = 
the ear, is but the overflow of misery; thisis 
what inadvertently escapes through chasms 
violently rent open; and it tells sadly of the’ 
sea of anguish that is stifled forever in i 
secret recesses. ... . And now look at 
visible results of the traffic on all the dearest 
interests of mankind. Look at its handi- 
work as written out in woe and desolationoa 
the whole face of society. 

Look on those innumerable hearts that 
have long silently bled over the ruin of all 
their dearest hopes, till they can bleed in # 
lence no more. Myriads of such still sigh 
which we can accept with tolerable certainty | among the living, and many, oh! how many 
that it is notexaggerated. But when we add | myriads have hidden their crushed and weary 
to these figures the expense for intemperate | hearts in the grave! See it yearly beggarng 
sick, nursing, physicians’ bills, and funeral | multitudes of tamilies—quenching the lights 
chargesof over 60,000drunkardsdyingannual- | many thousand homes in anguish and despair 

































Total, $616,814,490 
Allowing a reduction of one-fourth for li- 
quors sold at reduced rates to consumers in 
larger quantities than by the glass, and we 
have nearly $463,000,000 as the direct yearly 
cost to the people of this country for intoxi- 
cating beverages. 

There were at that time in the State 146,- 
000 licensed retailers, 21,300 being in New 
York, and 21,500 wholesale dealers, requir- 
ing in the aggregate about 500,000 able- 
bodied persons withdrawn from productive, 
or useful industries, and becoming at once the 
tempters and the tempted to idleness, dissi- 
pation, profanity and gaming. Careful sta- 
tisticians have shown ample reasons for the 
belief that there are nearly a million of drunk- 
ards. 

Estimating their number at 750,000 and 
their wages at $2 per day,and that they waste 
one-third of the value of their time by hard 
drinking, and we have a loss annually to\our 
country of $150,000,000. 

Allowing three-fourths of our paupers to 
have been brought to that condition by in- 
temperance, we have an army of at least 
800,000, costing annually $100,000,000. 

Our criminal reports will show an army of 
at least 300,000 rioters, burglars, thieves and 
murderers, recruited in our dram shops, and 
sent forth to prey upon the people. 

Our State Board of Charities and Correc- 
tion reports some 10,000 insane persons, and 
about 6,000 idiots in this State, and high 
medical authority instructs us that one-third 
of all this misery comes from strong drink. 

To sum up the matter then in this direction, 
we have, 

Yearly cost of liquors about  $463,000,000 
Value of labor wasted in the 

sale of these, 250,000,000 
Waste of grain, fruits, &c., 

and cost of manufacture, 50,000,000 
Labor lost by intoxicated {per- 

sons, 150,000,000 
Support of 800,000 paupers, 100,000,000 








Making a yearly total of $1,013,000,000 
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FRIENDS’ 


Read the character and deserts of this traf. | 


fic in the air of thriftlessness and dilapidation } 


which isevery year spreading over a count- 
Jess number of once prosperous and happy 
homes—read it in the depravation of charac- 
ter, the growing sottishness of its victims, 
fallen from the sphere of hope and virtue and 
Jove, and pushed rapidy through a career of 
shame and sin towards graves of infamy. 
How many such, with those that love them 


still, are even now hiding their misery in ob-|. 


seufe and comfortless hovels! How these sad 
refuges of the once happy and hopeful stare 

n the traveler along all the highways and 
byways of our State! How they thicken 
within the broad circuit that is swept by the 
influence of some den of drink. 

Could the map of our State be so drawn as 
to present a full picture of its social condition, 
and reveal to us, as we gaze on it, all these 
drink-ruined families, strown in desolate huts 
over all its surface—could it be made trans- 

rent also; so as to reveal the burdens of 

ief that are hidden in these homes; the 
rsting hearts of parents for their ruined 
sons; of wives from whose life all joy and 
all tenderness and comfort have been 
plotted out ; of children shame-crushed and 
doomed to penury and disgrace—could we 
thus look on all these stricken families, once 
affluent and respected, now doomed to mean- 
ness and want, each with its own peculiar his- 
try of sorrow, we should ask no further wit- 
ness to the heinous guilt of the traffic, or the 
righteousness of law against the destroyer of 
allthese! . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

The moral influence of the traffic is still 
more deplorable. Everywhere it is the pro- 
lific parent of all that is unseemly and flagitious. 

It isa central vice, a radiating point for 
all crime. It creates an aptitude for all ini- 
quit It is the favorite and most successful 
device of the great deceiver to steal away the 
judgment, stupefy the conscience, and remove 
all moral susceptibilities and restraints, and 
at the same time goad up every passion to a 

of maddening excitement by the use of 
intoxicating drinks. : ‘ ‘ o ile 
~ To one‘is sold a capacity of brutal abuse 
to his family ; to another theft, or lustful 
violencé, or murder. ‘ 4 ‘ ; 
‘ There the incendiary lights his torch, and 
the assassin nurses his appetite for blood. 

There is sold by the glass that modern spe- 
cies of insanity which we hear pleaded in 
every instance of flagrant crime. It is 
simply the condition of being not in one’sright 
mind—sold everywhere among us for less 
than a handful of coppers. . ‘ 

Such is the traffic feebly delineated... . . 
Itisu God forbidden business, and wages 
open and cruel war on every human interest. 
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Its mischiefs and abominations are wrought 
before every man’s eyes. 

In every neighborhood there is mourning 
over its ravages, and they are few who have 
not felt the iron entering their own hearts, 
in the anguish and shame inflicted, by loved 
ones lost. 

No laws, though enacted by the unanimous 
vote'of the human race, could make it any- 
thing but a crime to drive this trade of death. 


To resist such an enemy with vigilance and 
a zealous activity proportioned to the evil, is 
the simple duty of every man, and the especial 
calling of every friend of temperance. 

Realizing then the subject in its enormity, 
comes the question: 

What can we do to stem this torrent, to 
turn back this fatal tide? 

I believe that we have but one remedy, but 
one remedy that we can urge with any hope of 
success, aud that is prohibition,—absolute 
prohibition to its sale for drinking purposes. 

“But it is urged by many that legal prohib- 
ition would involve an invasion of certain just 
rights and liberties. 

This business has so long enjoyed legal pro- 
tection. that it now claims to be regarded as 
preeminently and inherently “ a lawful busi- 
ness,” «nd this claim must, perhaps, still re- 
ceive consideration. 

A lawful business it undoubtedly is, while 
protected by law. But its only defence is in 
the statute, on which by the grace of a deluded 
people, it is permitted to lean. 

Let it be once stripped of this factitious 
protection, and it stands a naked, glaring 
nuisance, deserving beyond any other to be 
instantly and indignantly chased from the 
haunts of men, 

Repeal these statutes which now shield it, 
and this business, resting on its own merits, 
would be indictable at common law. 


We could bring the dealer to justice on the 
manifest tendencies of his traffic, and as a 
wanton and felonious trifler with the peace 
and virtue of society. ‘ ‘ ° . 

Yes, this is a lawful business, exceedingly 
so; and that is the very point of inquiry, 
whether we shall longer legalize this incom- 
parable curse. 

But the claim goes further, and denies the 
right of society to interdict the traffic. 

We reply, it is the main prerogative of a 
civil government to prohibit just such, things 
as this. Protection is its end, and business 
—the protection of the possessions, the rights, 
the industry, and the virtue of a community 


.| from the invasions of the lawless and mis- 


chievous. 
Hence the main function of a government 
is prohibition, Its office is to supervise the 
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complicated and often clashing operations of | 
self love among the associated thousands of 
whom society is composed, and restrain its 
injurious workings. 

We need a civil government simply be-" 
cause in the social state we are exposed to in- | 
jury from the evil minded. Its end is protec- 
tion ; and its power to protect lies in this very 
power to prohibit whatever conflicts with so- 
cia] order and private rights. 

Turn now to our statute law, and you will 
find this the real meaning of each enactment. 

More or. less obviously, each statute is a 
protective prohibition. 

It presupposes some lawful interest endan- 
gered, some laudable pursuit molested, some 
social or individual right invaded; and the 
statute is the arm of the social body stretched. 
forth to protect the violated right by prohi- 
biting the invasion. 

’ The only question then can be, does the 
traffic in alcoholic drinks inflict any serious 
injury on the rights, interests, affections or vir- 
tues of a community? By that issue it must 
abide. . 

It stands impeached in the name of every 
virtue, in the name of all things pure and 
beautiful and blessed, as the pitiless invader of 
them all! Where else is there such another 
gushing fountain of derangement to all the 
interests of the social state ? 

Society has no other enemy so injurious as 
this —none from which all just rights and in- 
terests so earnestly cry aloud for protection. 


If it be the right and duty ofa Legislature, 
watching over the interests of society, to in- 
terdict a demoralizing game, how is it not 
much more its right and duty to prohibit as 
far as possible a traffic which hourly proves 
itself an agent of mischief, with which no 
other can compare ? ‘ ° ° i ae 

We prohibit theft, but for what reasons that 
do not with tenfold force demand the prohi- 
bition of this traffic? 

Is theft at war with the social interests? 
Doubtless it is; but the worst it does is but 
an occasional skirmish on some of the coarser 
interests of mankind, compared with , the 
havoc this traffic continually makes of all 
that men should most highly prize and most 
earnestly defend. 

Yet the purse we sedulously hedge about 
with protective statutes, while character and 
social morality, the hearts and souls of men, 
are open game for this legalized system of 
freebooting. 

Counterfeiting we cannot tolerate for a mo- 
ment, for a false bill is detestable and sorely 
injurious: but a system which continually 


produces and palms off on us the worst coun- | pose 


terfeits of humanity, in the form of inebriate 
men, is most abundantly lawful ! 

But I am perhaps quoting too much. I de 
sire not to weary you, but that I may not fai] 
to impress upon your minds the earnestnes 
which I feel upon the subject, and the righ 
as well as the need, that we have to be heard 
on its behalf. 

I agree with my dear friends that we should 
not appear before Congress or the Legislature 
too often ; but in view of the magnitude of 
this evil, and its baneful effects upon them. 
tional, social, moral and religious interests of 
our country, can our voice be heard too 
often? Can our efforts be too unremitting, 
and untiring in asking for the protection 
which a just Government should extend to its 
loyal subjects, and that it shall no longer je 
galize the crime and protect the criminal ? 

“The right of petition is one of the most 
precious rights vouchsafed to us by the fund 
amental principles of Anglican liberty and 
constitutional self government ; and where, J 
ask, is there a subject in which the governed 
are more deeply interested, and for the regu. 
lation of which they should the more persis. 
tently and earnestly petition the Govern 
ment, than the one at present under consider 
ation ?” 

Are not our statesmen far seeing enough to 
know that that which demoralizes our citizeng 
and lowers the standard of public morality, 
undermines our Government and weakens us 
as a nation ? 

Our fathers suffered persecution and im 
re because of their testimony against 

urdens imposed upon the people, which were 
trivial in comparison with these, and will we 
join hands withit, or sustain it by our indiffer- 
ence? 

Who of us but would remonstrate if, under 
sanction and permission of Government, § 
pest house were established, where the lives or 
health of our families were endangered? ani 
yet we consent, tacitly at least, to the estab- 
lishment of moral pest houses in our very 
midst, fatal alike to the bodies and souls of 
their victims. : 

Have we not the right? have we not the 
duty to protest in the name of our children, 
of the purity and sanctity of our homes, that 
they be no longer exposed to this contagion? 

The dearest of our earthly hopes are ex 
posed to its deadly influence, and must we 
keep silence? 

Whilst acknowledging that they who would 
be mouth-pieces of the Lord must await his 
bidding and direction, before they can declare 
His name to the people, and that the steady: 
ing of the ark by unauthorized hands will 
ever — futile, there are certain duties im 

upon every follower of Christ, the faith- 
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geneticists 
ful fulfillment of which is always in order,| back into his former habits; moving back 
and we need wait no special direction, ere we | into his old neighborhood, he has again re- 
enter upon the service. formed, and for several months has not tasted 

The Priest and the Levite needed not to | liquor. 
be specially commanded of God to relievethe Think of it, my dear Friends, which way 
distress of the poor unfortunate ; they only | your influence is exerted, and be sure “ that 
needed the sympathetic heart of the despised | no man put a stumbling block or an occasion 
Samaritan, to point them out their duty. to fall in his brother’s way.” 

It is always in order to do good, to relieve I belive that the cider mill is the starting 
suffering, to strengthen the weak. point of many of our drunkards; and whilst 

The service of our Saviour was not only | we have no law to restrict its sale, we fail of 
the strengthening of the weak, and healing] accomplishing much good in conquering the 
the diseased, but the driving of the buyers | stronger liquors. 
and sellers out of the temple, and whilst it| In my own town we have no licensed taverns, 
should be our grateful mission to endeavor to | but in our little village there are four places 
rescue the fallen and the unfortunate, let | where the sale of cider is unrestricted, and we 
us not hesitate to do what we can to resist | see just about as many drunken men as 
the tempter and to remove the temptation out | though stronger liquors were sold. 
of their way. I feel to urge with all my feeble powers of 

There is another question in connection | speech, of influence, and example, that we 
with this subject, which I feel must be touched | “ touch not, taste not, handle not the unclean 
upon, or the work is incomplete, and I trust | thing,” and may our voice, our influence, our 
I shall hurt the feelings of none, for I desire | energy go forth, to warn, to strengthen, to re- 
to speak the “ Truth in Love.” lieve the duwnfallen, and to drive back the 

Are we clear of this great sin ourselves? | oppressor. 

I feel that there is a fearful responsibility} Can we hope to maintain our position as a 
resting upon those who have not banished it | Christian Society in inactivity and idleness ? 
from their tables and cellars—although you| The Church of Christ is ever an aggressive 
may escape its terrible effects in your own | Church against vice and error. 
household, think! oh, think of the weaker Read the early history of our Society fora 
ones! who pointing to you as examples of | proof of this, for while the mighty hand of God 
moderation and consistent Christian life,stum-| was the power that gained them the victory, 
ble at your example in this respect. the fearlessness with which they proclaimed 
Remember the admonition of Paul the|the Truth, and the patience in which they . 
Apostle, “It is good neither to eat flesh, nor | bore the suffering and persecution therefor, 
to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy | were the levers. that moved the world to its 
brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is made | adoption. 
weak.” And can we hope, by simply buckling on 

May we come out nobly as did the same| their armor, to maintain our position, or go 
apostle, when he declares, “ Wherefore if| forward to victory; as well had David” en- 
meat make my brother to offend, I will eat | trusted himself to the armor of Saul, instead 
no flesh while the world standeth, lest I make | of relying in the mighty name of God, and 
my brother to offend.” the simple means which he had provided to 

A neighbor who had been a confirmed | overcome the Philistines. 
drunkard, so as to be frequently brought home| Error and vice are hydra-headed—the foe 
in the night insensible from drink, was, by | that is conquered in this generation will not 
the efforts of temperance friends, induced to| be the enemy of the next—it assumes some 
reform, and by the influences which they | other form. 
threw around him, kept from drinking one| We wonder at thetendency to idolatry of 
anda half years; moved last spring to a| the Israelites, because we are not tempted as 
neighboring village, and, as he has since told | they were, and yet how many of the present 
me, with tears in his eyes, saying that he told | generation can say truly, they are not, nor 
itnot to excuse himself, but upon moving into | have ever been idol worshippers. 
that neighborhood, he found that it was near- If Christians do but realize their mis- 
ly the universal practice of all the best fami-| sion, and their opportunity, the Church will 
lies and church-going people there, to use| ‘Come up from the wilderness leaning upon 
cider freely on their tables, and tender it to | hes Beloved,” and shall be truly “ fair as the 
their guests, and, in his weakness, he soon| moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an 
reasoned with himself, “ these people are just | army with banners.” 
a8 good as my old temperance neighbors; I| “For the weapons of our warfare are not 
don’t think there is any harm in my drinking | carnal, but mighty through God to the pull- 
with them,” and thus he was tempted and fell | ing down of strongholds.” 
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I firmly believe God has still a work for 
this ‘people to do; not in the fields already 
gained ; not in the battles already won; but 
in the living issues of the present. If we do 
but enter into the service unto which God is 
calling us, we shall no longer hear the sorrow- 
ing because of declining numbers in our 
branch of the Church; for as a living, fruit- 
bearing portion of the True Vine, we cannot 
be a withering branch. “Every branch in me 
that beareth not fruit, He taketh away: and 
every branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth 
it, that it may bring forth more fruit,” 

“Tf a man abide not in Me, he is cast forth 

as a branch, and is withered; and men gather 
them, and cast them in the fire, and they are 
burned.” 
. May we then, engrafted anew into Christ, 
as a living branch of the True Vine, glorify 
the Father by bearing much fruit; abiding 
in His love by keeping His commandments ; 
bringing forth the fruits of the Spirit, against 
which there is no law. 

The fields are white! oh how white unto 
harvest. 

May we therefore enter into themand labor, 
fearing not the magnitude, nor the power of 
this great Goliath that defies our efforts ; #be- 
lieving in the assurance—“ greater is He that 
is in you than he that is in the world,” and with 
trusting confidence in the blessed promise. 

“ He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shal] doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” 

Nore.—The statistics given in this address 
are mainly taken from a tract entitled, 
“ What it Costs,” by Ovid Miner, and the 
long quotations from a prize essay, by D. 
Kitchell, D. D., President of Middlebury 
College, Vt. 


ee 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

‘DR. LORD’S LECTURES. 
(Continued from page 820.) 


“Leo, the first Pope,” was the subject of the 
eleventh lecture. Some of the most promi- 
nent points brought into view on this occa- 
sion were, first: That men of genius are 
rarely selected to fill important offices of trust, 
as is shown by the history of our own times, 
Second: That all systems of religion,are 
liable to degenerate. Third: That all theo- 
ries or modes of thought have had their coun- 
terpart in history; that opinions, though 
wnodified in the present, owe their origin to 
the past. Fourth: That Truth is stronger 
than error, and will prevail. Fifth: That 
all zealous opposition to error is unsafe, be- 
cause of man’s liability to indulge in violence 
and persecution. Sixth: That the Catholic 


religion has been the most effective in sub- 
duing and controling an unenlightened and 
barbarous community. 
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The Roman church in the 5th century wag 
rent by factions. Contending bishops’ were 
striving for supremacy. The Arians, the 
Gnostics, the Donatists, the Pelagians and 
Manicheans, all presenting their claims to 
favor, and all making converts to their re 
spective theories, while pagan ideas were he 
ing so largely infused into Christianity, that 
its sublime and simple precepts seemed like 
ly to be lost in the general Chaos. The bay 
barians were making inroads in various quar. 
ters of the empire. The capital was pillaged, 
valuable relics were destroyed, and the hig 
tory of the past, contained in the writtep 
pages of the Christian Fathers, seemed like 
to perish forever. At this juncture, Leo the 
first—afterward called the Great—a Roman 
by birth, able and ambitious, was chosen 
Pontiff. He proclaimed himself as hayi 
been intrusted with the keys of St. Peter, and 
authorized by that apostle to conduct the af 
fairs of the church. The barbarians stood jn 
awe of his ability, and the Emperor avowed 
his willingness to become a Christian if 
would make him a Pope. From a ma 
palace, on the banks of the Tiber, he wielded 
the sceptre of ecclesiastical power. Wealth 
flowed into his coffers, and luxury presided at 
his board. Sycophants and courtiers were 
ready to execute his bidding; multitudes, who 
knew no law, were arrested in their career— 
thus he saved for posterity that which seemed 
likely to be lost. 

The Pontifical chair was made vacant in 
461, after having been occupied by Leo about 
twenty-one years. 


The lives of Jerome and Paula formed the 
topic of the twelfth lecture, he a Latin Father 
of great learning, she a Roman lady of noble 
ancestry and distinguished culture. The 
transmitted record of their remarkable friend- 
ship, furnished an interesting subject for 
thought. Jerome, disdaining the luxurious 
habits of the wealthy Romans, maintained 
toward them a haughty and forbidding de 
portment. To the poor he was kind, genial, 
and accessible, giving liberally of his means, 
and living an ascetic life, himself, Paula 


and her cultivated daughters, formed am - 


agreeable family; and in his hours of leisure 
he resorted thither for recreation, impartin 

to them from his storehouse of learning, an 

receiving in return the finer inspirations that 
adorned their mental natures. Paula was 
left a widow, and in sorrow she devoted her 
ample fortune to the relief of the poor, with 


such self-denial and devotion as to call forth 


a reproof from her friend. No calumnies 
sullied their friendship or impaired the record 
of their lives; she died in Palestine in 404 
Thus can the refined intercourse of mind with 
mind, unsullied by selfishness or sensuality, bé 
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God & y* promotion of his blessed truth: 
friends there seemes to me to be a shortness 
amongst us in this matter; for I have made 
an observation y' when things are brought 
before us & friends apointed y‘ there have 
been great delayes and things have been 
Continued from one month to anothr till 
some tymes itt is utterly lost or att least for- 
gotten; for y°® persons chosen for y* most 
p” being men of great business of their owne ; 
& mostly chosen in such matters, soe y* some 
tymes they have severall matters together 
from our meeting, soe y‘ itt is a great burthen 
to those few members & makes a great parte 
of the meeting useless in such matters—the 
thing y‘ I propose to Ease those few members 
and that things might be carryed on more 
spedily is y' persons might be apointed y* are 
nott Entangled w™ such great business of 
their owne, and y‘ they may be desired to End 
business y‘ they are apointed to by y* meet- 
ting w™ all Expedition and whereas some may 
say I am not fitt to medle w™ such a matter 
because I am not used to merch" accounts or 
I am a tradesman & have butt little skill in 
titles of land or on the othr hand lett noe man 
slight any of these because he doe nott see me 
soe acute in such matters as others be; or be- 
cause he is but low in y* world: butt friends 
If they be of good report make choice of them 
whether poor or rich and if they are men 
feareing God he will give them wisdom and 
sound Judgment & they will doe things Efeet- 
uall & in the feare of God & then itt will be 
done w" Expedition & to y* Comfort & Satis- 
faction of friends. BY Penty’ Tage. 


Gg Terapia Dr 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





uctive of the purest and most lasting en- 
ent. The conditions on which such a 
Pedshi must be based, are an equality of 
mental development, purity of motive and 
thy in the objects of pursuit. In order 
to ensure the most happiness in the conjugal 
relations, these are equally needful. Apart 
from the care and training of children, which 
should devolve upon both, there ought to be 
a sympathy of interest in some leading sub- 
ject of thought and action, claiming alike the 
attention of both. When this is not the case 
very sad may be life’s experience. What 
would thesensitive mind of Cowper have done 
with other than a Mrs. Unwin ; her quick, deli- 
¢ate perception comprehended his needs, and 
knew hew to administer the oil and the wine ; 
had he been thrown in contact with a coarser 
nature, it is probable that lunacy would have 
been his portion and the asylum his refuge. 
The history of the world before the Christian 
era brings us the names of men of great in- 
tellect,—men whose thoughts are as valuable 
now as when they were uttered—thoughts that 
will be imperishable. But where .are the 
women of this description? The Cleopatras, 
the Zenobias, the Portias, live in story; but 
their works do not follow them. They 
adorned a capital, and were gone. Their in- 
fluence was lost upon society. The tendency 
of Christianity is to elevate woman ; but the 
fall vigor of her intellect can never be devel- 
oped until her opportunities for culture have 
enlarged the boundaries of thought and 
strengthened her to rise above the fashion and 
frivolity which have hitherto wasted her en- 
ergies. Her social position opens the door for 
improvement ; and may we not hope that ere 
long the field of her labor will yield ripe and 
imperishable fruit. E. P. C. 


So 










































AN ANCIENT DOCUMENT. 


', This ancient address may be of interest to 

some of our readers, and we think the concern 

is not wholly inapplicable to the present time. 
Eps. 


I return thee the nice letter from thy young 
friend, written at her far-distant home, away 
from those with whom she could enjoy the 
sweets of religious fellowship. But, before 
returning it, I felt I must take from it a few 
lines to offer to the editors of Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer for their “ Scrap” column. 

This note to thee may go with the scrap as 
explanatory. The teaching or lesson con- 
tained in the letter seemed to me too valuable 
to be laid away in the desk, to be only seen 
by thee. I allude to her recognition of the 
danger of indulging (even under unfavorable 
circumstances) an over-anxiety as to our 
spiritual growth. She gives as her experi- 
ence, that it retards rather than helps for-' 
ward. She also brings into beautiful and en- 
couraging contrast, the effect of a trustful con- 
dition, as realized by herself. 


Pentycost Teage’s paper to Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. 


Philadelphia, y* 27" of y* 11" Month, 1693 


* Deare friends :—I have a few things to pro- 
pose unto your consideration ‘and I would 
desire friends to take itt as itt is Intended; 
for I have noe selfe glory in my Eye as to 
think my selfe wise: & soe might think my 
self Capable to be apointed by friends in 
ee of such afairs as may be 

ght before friends: I say far be itt from 
me y'I should thinke such things; neither 
doe I'goe about to Refect upon any friend 
butt y* End of my writing is the Glory of 

















I greatly value the original expressions of 
@ mind upon which the realities of life have 
made a healthful impression, drawing out its 
powers, and, at the same time, causing the 
spiritual eye to discern the great Truth, that 
**man proposes, but God disposes.” 

I copy as follows: “I often think of you, 
and fancy I see you collected in our friend’s 
parlor for those pleasant readings, none of 
which are for metoshare. I say this without 
complaining, for I have concluded that my 
anxiety for the privilege of attending Friends’ 
meetings and the desire that our feeble at- 
tempt to have a reading circle, might fill up 
the deficiency to some extent, were too ardent. 
I was too anxious for outside or instrumental 
help. As I have become gradually aware of 
this, and have made greater effurt to content 
myself with the good things already given me, 
I ‘eo felt (to a marked extent, as it seems to 
me,) a great increase of spiritual strength, 
with an almost constant peace of mind, and 
not unfrequently a strong sense of that Pres- 
ence which is so much to be desired, and 
for which I never can tell how thankful I 


feel.” 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 28, 1874. 





Vo.tumMeE 31.—In commencing a new vol- 
ume of Friends’ Intelligencer, we renewedly 
feel the weight of responsibility which rests 
upon us in the selection and preparation of 
reading matter which is to be presented to so 
many minds. We must hope still to have the 
sympathy and assistance of rightly-qualified 
Friends in our work. 

We have often asked the co-operation of 
Friends in different localities, in procuring 
for publication concise statements of matters 
of general interest to our readers. In ourad- 
vocacy of the principles of Divine Truth, we 
gratefully receive comniunications tending to 
uphold and strengthen the right. There are 
many Friends who have ability in this way to 
speak good words, and if such will aid us from 
time to time, we may reasonably hope that 
the usefulness of our paper will be extended. 
’ No one can estimate the possible benefit 
which. may arise from words fitly spoken. The 
combined influence of many earnest voices is 
continually tending toward the general eleva- 
tion of humanity—an elevation both moral 
and intellectual. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Amid all the discouraging and humiliating 
experiences of the present, those who are wil. 
ling to take enlarged views see much to en. 
courage them to faithfulness in advocatj 
the distinctive principles on which our religi- 
ous Society has been united. The conviction 
isconstantly gaining ground, that allegiancety 
the Divine Being is to be shown by obediengg 
to His laws, founded upon love to Him ang 
to our fellow-creatures, rather than by gub- 
scribing to mysterious creeds, or by the per. 
formance of ritualistic services. 

But evil influences are also at work in the 
world, spreading misery and sorrow, insomuch 
that some may fear that evil may overcome 
good in the long warfare. It has been said 
that the world’s secret history is a contest be 
tween ideas of goodness and of wickedneg, 
But goodness, sooner or later, is sure to pre 
vail; indeed it prevails continually. Evil 
dies out, slowly but surely, perishing through 
the ages ; but what is good lives on in even 
increasing strength and fulness, for Truth is 
eternal. Says the sweet singer of Israel; 
“The Lord loveth the righteous, but the way 
of the wicked He turneth upside down,” 
Then, filled with the comforting assurance of 
the final triumph of right, he adds: “The 
Lord shall reign forever.” 





INTEMPERANCE.—The subject that occu 
pies so much of our paper this week, is one 
that, from the enormity of evil and suffering 
it involves, has at last forced itself upon pub- 
lic attention, and, with our correspondent, we 
rejoice that some portion of our Society is 
moving officially in the matter. Some of the 
movements now taking place in the West for 
the suppression of the liquor traffic, in whieh 
earnest but perhaps too zealous women ar 
.the principal actors, cannot but raise doubis 
as to their being legitimate and effectual, 
But whatever may be the result, these move 
ments mark, at least, how intense is the feek 
ing of disapproval with which that traffic is 
regarded. While we may justly exult that 
our Society has long prohibited the saleof 
“ardent spirits” as a drink, this should only 
be an incentive to labor in every right and 
peaceable way to enlighten and strengthe 
public sentiment on the subject. 
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CORRECTION. 

In the Indian Aid Report of 14th inst., it 
ig stated ¢‘ Lhe Commissioner has given strin- 

t orders that no rations sshall be given.” 

e have been informed it should be “The 
Secretary of War has issued stringent orders 
to officers at forts in the Indian country to 
jasue no rations to Indians under any circum- 
stances.” Mary JEANEs, See. 


FRIENDS’ HISTOKICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of Friends’ Historical Associa- 
tion was held Second mo. 9th, J. M. Truman, 
Jr., being called to the chair and N. E. Jan- 
ney as secretary. 

Contributions of books and manuscripts 
were received from Joshua W. Brown, of 
New York city, and from two of our members. 
Sundry curious engravings and other matters 
relating to the history of Friends were also 
submitted for inspection. 

e Committee reported the following 
names and the parties were unanimously 
elected’ to their respective positions, viz; 
President, Wm. J. Jenks, 160 N. Third 
street; Vice President, Samuel Parrish, 115 
Chestnut street; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Nathaniel .E. Janney, 215 S. Fifth street; 
on the two Standing Committees, James E. 
Eaigho, Saml. L. Smedley, 8S. Mason McCol- 
lin, Edward C. Jones, Samuel Baker, Howard 
B. French, Lewis Woolman, Dr. Edward 
Livezy, John Comly and Sam]. Worthington. 

The Pennsylvania Historical Association 
having offered their room on Spruce street, 
between Eighth and Ninth streets, for the 
meetings of our Association, and the use of a 
fireproof closet for our books and papers, 
fully appreciating the kind offer, it was ac- 
cepted with thanks—thus giving the Associa- 
tion in its infancy accommodations and ad- 
vantages not readily obtained elsewhere with- 
out considerable expense. 

To suit this arrangement the night of 
meeting was changed to the first Fourth-day 
evening in each month, the first meeting 
being Third mo. 4th, when and where the 
company of any feeling an interest will be ac- 








— 

e Constitution having been handsomely 

copied into a book, the members present 

signed the same, and thirteen persons were 

Eee for membership and referred to the 
ecting Committee for its action. 

A Committee was appointed to prepare an 
address and have the same printed and circu- 
lated; also to have the Constitution printed, 
and take steps for procuring an act of incor- 
poration. 

Those interested in this movement feel 
much-encouraged by the frieudly feeling 
manifested towards the new society. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


[For Friends’ Intelligencer. } 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
No. 34. 


A few weeks since, some extracts were 
given from a very interesting letter written 


by one of our faithful teachers in Charleston, - 


8. C. ; 

In this letter mention was made of New 
Year's day having been enjoyed by the pupils 
as a kind of holiday, commemorative of 
“ Emancipation” day, so dear to their hearts, 
and many details of interest were given in said 
letter. In order to give them a pleasant lit- 
erary exercise, as well as in some measure 
to ascertain their wants, they were encouraged 
to write familiar letters embodying these, and 
copies of a number of these quaint epistles ac- 
companied the last compilation, too lengthy 
for insertion entire in the Intelligencer. 

A few extracts, however, will be given sim« 
ply to show the respective traits of mind or 
aspirations of the writers. One little girh 
writes: “Now I will tell you what I want; 
you know I have just commenced the seam- 
stress trade, and I think every person who 
professes such a trade ought to have a basket, 
or box of some kind to keep your thread, 
thimble and your work in. So I will request. 
you to bring me a nice and good sized work 
box. lL would thank you very much. Ex- 
cuse my writing, as I have been toiling all 
day.” Maria Summersill. 


The teacher remarks; “ This is one of the 
energetic girls. She lives four miles from 
school, which she, accompanied by her sister, 
attends every day, taking in washing at night. 
She is learning mantua-making, and studies 
what time she can at school.” 

One of the boys wrote, desiring ‘a pair of 
small number nine shoes, pants and a coat” 
—while another says. “I want you to make 
me a present of a Bible; I want the clean-gone 
Bible—no less.” He also wanted “a book-. 
strap or a book bag; don’t disappoint me.” 

Information accompanied this that “ he re-. 
ceived his clean-out-and-out Bible to his 
great pleasure.” 

Another—‘ I write these few lines for my 
present—a knife, a book, and a book-strap.” 

In presenting the above extracts we know. 
that of themselves they possess no especiah 
merit or interest, except that they show, to. 
some extent, the desires of the pupils for the 
practical and useful, although in some of their 
communications, “a paper of candy ” was in« 
cluded in the list. In reference to these let- 
ters the teacher remarks; “It has taken 
years of faithful teaching to produce even 
these attempts at letter-writing.” Their 
teachers highly appreciate the little original- 
ity they find in them, inasmuch as they have, 


quae 
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been so accustomed to having others think 
for them. 

In reference to the distribution of the pres- 
ents they add: “All seemed pleased and sat- 
isfied, and left the spot with happy hearts to 
exhibit their gifts. We thank all our friends 
in our own names and those of our pupils, for 
their generous contributions. If they could 
have seen their happiness, as we saw it, they 
would conclude that, whatever it may have 
cost as regards expense or labor, it paid 
well,” 

Since the reception of the letter first above 
referred to, another has been received giving 
the details of the dedication of a church, and 
while some friends may, peradventure, enter- 
tain a fear that giving countenance or aid to 
such things may, to some extent, have a ten- 
dency to mar our righteous testimony in favor 
of a free Gospel ministry, it may be well for 
all of us to take the charitable view, that for 
them it is a wide step forward out of the low 
mental and spiritual condition in which they 
have for ages been enthralled, and another 
movement towards self.dependence ; for, even 
with clerical teachers, so called, there is now 
far less assumption of doing the thinking for 
others than was formerly the case. And, 
again, let us not forget the saying of old, “ I 
have many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now,” as somewhat applica- 
ble to their present condition. 

Our informant writes: “ Yesterday was a 

day of great interest to us all here. About 
two years ago the land was cleared on the 
edge of the village, and the foundation for a 
church laid. It was for a congregation of 
Methodists, numbering about sixty. This 
winter it has been completed, and yesterday 
witnessed its dedication. They call it their 
‘ten cent church,’ because all the money has 
been raised from ten cent and five cent con- 
tributions, for none of the contributors have 
aught but what they earn from day to day. 
As they have gathered ten or twelve dollars, 
they have expended it in lumber and labor, 
and then waiting till another sum of like 
amount was raised, thus avoiding all debt. 
And, though they have been nearly two years 
in completing it, they now have as neat and 
comfortable a place of worship as could be 
desired ; finished and furnished plainly, of 
course, but as well as their means would al- 
low, which is always well enough. 


“It is to me an object of interest, for several 
reasons. One is, that it is the first public 
building that, to my knowledge, has ever 
been erected by the colored people here with- 
out help from their white friends. Another 
reason is, that it proves they have the will to 
do for themselves, and the power to execute, 
so far as the “silver and gold” has ‘been en- 

























trusted to them. Such things all prove they 
are on the rise. 


“The dedicatory exercises were after their 


own manner, novel and interesting, as well ag 
enjoyable, because they seemed to enjoy them 
so much.” 


Here follow the details of these exercises, 


with which we will not occupy the columns of 
the Intelligencer. 
their singing “as none but themselves can 
sing that beautiful hymn— 


The narrator speaks of 


‘Children of the heavenly King, 
As ye journey, sweetly sing; 
Sing your Father’s worthy praise, 
Glorious in His works and ways.” &c., 


and adds: “The words were so expressive, 
the music so sweet, as the notes broke upon 
the stilly air, and the whole scene so imprey 
sive, as the long procession, all so neatly 
dressed and happy looking, came slowly u 

the hill, I know that could you have seen it 
with ourselves, you would have been affected 
to tears. I remarked, at one time during the 
exercises : ‘Oh, what a great thing freedom 
is!’ 
near, immediately replied: ‘Oh, don’t talk, 
missus, don’t talk ; I jes tinks so much of dis 
yer freedom, I does’nt want to tink of de old 
times ; I jis wants to put um to sleep and let 
um rest.’ 
so happy in their freedom of to day, and s% 

willing to forget and bury the terrible wrongs’ 
of the past! 


A nice looking, old woman, who stood 


Poor, patient, forgiving creatures; 


“The sermon was excellent and delivered 


from the text: ‘Go up to the mountains, and 
bring wood, and build the house, and I will 
take pleasure in it, and I will be glorified, 
saith the Lord.’ 
did them great credit.” 


On the whole the exercises 


So much for the correspondence of our teach: 


ers. I yesterday received my annual packet 
of letters from the pupils themselves, consist 
ing of twenty-seven epistles addressed to me, 
personally, with an addition of seventeen 
specimens from the lowest class—copies of 


little pieces of poetry of from four to eight 
lines. Cornelia Hancock, one of the teachers, 
in forwarding them, justly remarks: “ Origé 
nality, we do not find a prevailing trait in any 
children, and there is a great dearth of ideas 
among these.” 

And yet we examine these tributes (of 
friendship may we call them) with pleasure; 
there is an honesty and quaintness of exprer 
sion that is very attractive. Some of the pen 
manship is more than creditable. One writes: 
“T have learned a great deal about the build 
ing material of the body ; how the bones ate 
covered with different things ;” and in refer 
ring to his geography says, he has “ learned 
many things about the routes to different 
parts of the world,” that he has “traced them 
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from England to India, from New York to 
San Francisco, and from London to Austra- 
Jia.” &e. ; 

One of the girls who wrote last year refers 
to the letters about being sent now, and re- 
marks: “ You will find many of them im- 
proved very much in all ways, in composi- 
tion, im punctaation, spelling, writing, and 
in their grammar;” though appearing dis- 
couraged about herself as she continues, “ but 
in mine there is a failure, for I can think only 
alittle more than I could last year. I have 
heard my teachers say,‘ you must also learn 
to think, as well as other things.’ I think so, 


Her sister writes: “I had the pleasure of 
reading my own letter last year. I was as- 
tonished when I sawit printed. It shows you 
ought-to take pains in everything you do, es- 

jally in a letter. For after you have sent 
it out of your hands, you do not know where 
it will go. So the best motto is, to do it right 
at first, then you will not be ashamed to see 
or hear of it after.” 

Another girl refers to having seen the let- 
ters in the Intelligencer last year, and de- 
scribes the beauty of the cedar tree when in 
blossom, as well as the beauty of the woods at 
this time. She also speaks of some of the 
children coming three or four miles to school. 

“Osborn Wright” must have been the 
recipient of the Bible before spoken of, as he 
speaks of his present, remarking: “I think 
just as much of that Bible as I think of five 
dollars, because that Bible can do me more 
good than five dollars can. That Bible have 
all good words in it. I always believe in 
that book, but if I don’t read and mind that 
Bible, it will not do me any good.” 

One of the girls in giving her opinion of the 
value of schools, says: “Schooling and a 
trade are the best presents a father or mother 
ean give a child. Another girl remarks: 
“Nothing in this world is better than an edu- 
cated person!” (Rather too strong to be 
fally endorsed.) 

One of the boys, in speaking of their exer- 
ciges In penmanship, makes use of the quaint 
expression, “ We practice the lines of beauty 
every day.” 

But it is time to bring these quotations to a 
close. Nearly the whole of the writers make 
some reference to their school or their teachers, 
showing they havea prominent place in their 
thoughts. One remarks: “When I don’t 
learn, I think it is my fault.” These letters 
Were accompanied by an interesting and very 
cheerful letter from one of the teachers (Cor- 
uelia Hancock), but want of time and space 
forbid any quotations. 

We cannot close without thus publicly ac- 

nowledging a generous contribution to our 
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friends, received through the instrumentality 
of Edmund Willits, from an Association of 
Friends of Long Island (of which Elias 
Hicks was one of the promoters), entitled the 
“ Charity Society,” the object of which, was 
to assist the colored people in educating their 
children—which, as may well be supposed, 
was gratefully accepted—as in fact, will be 
any others of like character. J.M. Ev.is. 
Philada., Second mo. 15th, 1874. 





Witmineton, Dex., 24 mo. 14th, 1874. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer :— 

I do not know whether you often notice 
such appeals as the inclosed; but I send you 
a copy of it, and ask you to consider whether 
you can properly do anything to promote its 
object. 

The plan upon which the Association has 
worked for the past two or three years, is to 
make a small contribution towards the teach- 
ers’ salaries, (in most cases it gives $6.00 a 
month) and to give all the assistance it can 
7 the care of its actuary, in procuring suit- 
able teachers when they are wanted, advising 
as to the conduct of the schools, and procur- 
ing ,books so that they can have them at 
wholesale prices. All other expenses are 
paid by the colored people, assisted in many 
eases by their white friends in the respective 
neighborhoods where the schools are located. 

Respectfully your friend, 
Ws. P. Bancrort. 





APPEAL TO THE FRIENDS OF THE COLORED. 
PEOPLE, 


The “ Delaware Association, for the Moral 
Improvement and Education of the Colored 
People” of the State, present to you this ap- 
peal, on behalf of the work they are engaged 
in, and of the cause they represent. 

No public provision is made in the State of 
Delaware, for the education of the colored 
people, except in the city of Wilmington, and 
while public sentiment is being increasingly 
enlisted in favor of movements to educate that 
long-neglected race, we are unable, as yet, to 
meet ‘the necessary expenses of the work from 
individual contributions among the people of 
the State, and we must, therefore, commend 
its cause to the consideration of those who are 
interested in this good work without as well 
as within the limits of Delaware. 

We have steadily pursued our labors for 
the past seven years, and are not without en- 
couraging indications of a change of public 
policy, at no distant day. 

We are gratified in being able to announce 
that the Board of Public Education has as- 
sumed the responsibility and conduct of the 
Howard School, in Wilmington, approving 
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and retaining the teachers we had selected 
and employed there. 

The Association, after thus transferring its 
work in Wilmington, has at the present time 
twenty-six schools throughout the State in ac- 
tive operation, with a maximum enrollment of 
1,195 pupils, and a maximum average attend- 
ance of 1,061—so that we are doing a more 
extensive and more efficient work in the State 
at large than at any time in the past four 
years. 

We have, since our last report, three years 
ago, collected and expended over twenty thou- 
sand dollars, not including a considerable 
amount expended in the repairs of the build- 
ings. A very large proportion of this amount, 
ne on the whole nearly one-half, has 

n contributed by the colored people them- 
selves; which shows their own earnestness in 
the cause. This makes an aggregate collec- 


sand dollars since the commencement of the 
work. 


abilities eminently qualify her. 


of the colored race. 


brief statement of our condition and wants. 
Tuomas KIMBER, JR., Pres. 
Ws. P. Bancrort, See’ty. 
Alfred Lee, 
Wn. S. Hilles, 
John P. McLear, 


Allen “eae 
l, 
Howard M. Jenkins, 


Thomas Worre 
David H. Gustus, 


above, or to 
Cuas. W. How.anp, Treasurer, 


Wilmington, Del., Feb. 7th, 1874. 





| THE WORLD ABOUT US. 


in the world that man does not see. 
ing the new wine of summer. 


twad, 


tion and expenditure of over eighty-five thou- 























Our excellent Actuary, Abbie C. Peckham, 
is unwearied in her efforts to promote the suc- 
ess for this work, for which her experience and 
Our great 
néed now, is the pecuniary aid of those who 
desire to promote the education and elevation 


‘ Our treasury is nearly empty, and our 
schools must be closed, unless we can receive 
this assistance at anearly day. Commending 
our cause to the Lord, who has so signally 
blessed it hitherto, and to the favorable con- 
sideration of all those whom He has blessed 
with the means to aid it, we now present this 


Edw. H. Anderson, 


Executive..Com. 
Contributions may be sent to either of the 


Wilmington, Del. 


There is a prodigious amount of happiness 
All 
around us myriads of living things are tast- 
The big brown 
toad squats blinking in the sun, and is a happy 
Who can take the census of an acre of 
grass and daisies? There are big red and 
black butterflies, and downy moths, and black 
erickets; there are grasshoppers and spiders ; 


INTELLIGENCER. 


and these are only the “ upper ten ;” below 
them come a countless multitude of ¢ ' 
too fine for our sight. The next field has g 
population of its own, and the woods yonder 
harbor new tribes. The sweet air and the 
sunshine are for them all; theirs are the 
flowers and the forests ; the oak houses theirs: 
the daisy is their palace: for them, too, the 
dew falls and the clouds bring rain and the 
seasons revolve; all are in one great family, 
for whom one Father cares.— Christian Union, 


— 08> — 


QUAKER TESTIMONY AGAINST SLAVERY, 

The first testimony against slavery which 
was made in America, emanated from the 
Monthly Meeting of German Friends, at Ger. 
mantown, in April of the year 1658. It is g 
very interesting paper, and must be looked 
upon as the foundation of the movement for 
the abolition of slavery. It was as follows; 

“This is to the Monthly Meeting held at 
Richard Worrell’s. These are the reasong 
why we areagainst the traffic of men’s body) 
as followeth: Is there any that would be done 
or handled at this manner? viz: to be sold or 
made a slave for all the time of his life? How 
fearful and faint-hearted are many at sew 
when they see a strange vessel, being afraid 
it isa Turk, and they should be taken ané 
sold for slaves in Turkey! Now, what is thig 
better done than Turks do? Yea, rather’ 
it worse for them which say they are Chrigt 
tians ; for we hear that the most part of suey 
negers are brought here against their will and 
consent, and that many of them are stolen) 
Now, though they are black, we cannot per 
ceive there is more liberty to hold them slaves 
as it is to have other white ones. There is® 
saying that we shall do to all men like as we 
will be done ourselves, making no difference 
of what generation, descent, or color they are 
And those who steal or rob men, and thow 
who purchase them, are they not all alike? 
Here is liberty of conscience which is right 
and reasonable; here ought likewise to be 
liberty of the body, except of soldiers, whielf 
is another case. But to bring men hither, oF 
to rob and sell them against their will, w 
stand against. In Europe there are many op 
pressed for conscience sake,and here there are 
many oppressed which are of a black colon 
And we who know that men must not commit 
adultery—some do commit adultery in othem, 
separating wives from their husbands and 
giving them to others; and some sell the 
children of these poor creatures to other men. 
Ah! do consider well this thing, you who do 
it, if you would be done in this manner—and 
if it is done according to Christianity? You 
surpass Holland and Germany in this thing! 
This makes an ill report in all those countries 
of Europe where they do hear that the Qua: 
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kers do here handle men as they handle there 
the cattle. And for that reason some have no 
mind or inclination to come hither. And who 
shall maintain this your cause and plead for 
it? Truly we cannot do so except you shall 
inform us better hereof, viz: that Chris- 
tians have liberty to practice these things. 
Pray, what thing in the world can be done 
worse toward us than if men should rob or 
steal us away, and sell us for slaves to strange 
countries, separating husbands from their 
wives and children? Being how this is not 
done in the manner we would be done at, 
therefore we contradict and are against this 
traffic of men’s body. 

And we who profess that it is not lawful to 
steal, must likewise avoid to purchase such 
things as are stolen, but rather help to stop 
this robbing and stealing, if possible. And 
such men ought to be delivered out of the 
hands of robbers and set free as in Europe. 
Then is Pennsylvania to have a good report ; 
instead it hath now a bad one for this sake in 
other countries. Especially whereas the 
Europeans are desirous to know in what man- 
ner Whe ¢ Quakers do rule in their province, and 
most of them do look upon us with an envious 

e. But if this is done well, what shall we 
say is done evil ? 

once these slaves (which they say are so 
wicked and stubborn men) should join them- 
slves—fight for their freedom and handle 
their masters and mistresses as they did handle 
them before, will these masters and mistresses 
take the sword at hand and war against these 

slaves like as we are able to believe some 
will not refuse todo? Or have these poor 
negers not as much right to fight for their 
freedom as you have to keep them slaves? 

Now, consider well this thing if it is good 
orbad. And in case you find it to be good 
to handle these blacks in this manner, we de- 
sire and require you hereby, lovingly, that 
you may inform us herein, which at this time 
never was done, viz: that Christians have 
such a liberty to doso. To this end we shall 
be satisfied on this point, and satisfy likewise 
our good friends and acquaintances in our 
native country, to whom it is a terror or fear- 
ful thing that men should be handelled so in 
Pennsylvania. 

This is from our meeting at Germantown, 
held ye 18th of the 2d month, 1688, to be de- 
livered tothe monthly meeting at Richard 
Worrell’s. 


with it here,” and referred it to the Quarterly 
Meeting. The latter was held at Philadelphia, 
and it was recommended to present it to the 
next Yearly Meeting, “it being a thing of 
too great weight for this meeting to deter- 
mine.” The Yearly Meeting adjudged it 
“not to be so proper for this meeting to give 
a positive judgment in the case, it having so 
general a relation to so many other parts, and 
therefore at present they forbear it—Ez- 
change Paper. 



































WHAT A DOCTOR SAYS. 


“Tt is certain that over-feeding as well as 
over-drinking is a great evil, and produces 
its yearly hecatombs of victims, who are 
looked upon as innocent sufferers, while their 
colleagues, the over-drinkers, are severely 
dealt with in respectable society.” Thus 
writes a recent medical authority. He goes 
on to say that the tendency to fatty degene- 
ration of muscular and other tissue is much 
on the increase. The disease quietly gains 
ground, though the victim seems the picture 
of health to the uninitiated. It is one of the 
causes of the increase of sudden deaths. Rich 
living and fatty meats, with little exercise, 
do their work unsuspected, and produce as 
much disease as any of the recognized causes 
of typhoid and other maladies. 

These considerations are certainly worth 
heeding, when one sits down to dinner. But 
our stern medical monitor attends us to 
market also. All men should learn that a 
good eater should also be a good worker if he 
intends to remain healthy, and that the rule 
applies to oxen as well as men. It may be 
seriously asked whether the consumption of 
the meat of over-fed animals is not also an 
evil? The answer must be—yes. Such food 
must tell upon the constitution of those liv- 
ing upon it. It lays the foundation of many 
evils in man’s frame, probably producing 
many of those gastric disturbances which 
affect many abstemious and regular livers, 
who “wonder why such mutton and such 
beef could have disagreed with them.” 

Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? 
Sound practitioners tell us that fat and ten- 
der meats are most nutritious, as they are 
most palatable. Of course, if one “ over. 
feeds,” he suffers in consequence, though his 
over-packing of the stomach be done with 
potatoes and salt. Moderation is the safe 
guide—not, however, to the ascetic regula. 
tion of rising from the table hungry. ho» 
ever does that without necessity, thinks more 
of his meat than even the over-feeder. The 
man may be presumed to be in best condition, 
who goes to dinner when the hour comes, 
without having longed impatiently for the 
dinner bell; and who goes from dinner with- 


GARRET HENDERICH, 
Derick Op pE GRAEFF, 
Francis DANIEL Pastorius, 
AxsramM Op DE GRAEFF. 
The Monthly Meeting at Dublin, to whom 
is was addressed, found it ‘‘so weighty ” 
that they deemed “‘ it not expedient to meddle 
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out any special recollection, half an hour 
afterwards, what he has eaten, or whether he 
has eaten at all, or not. Whenever the 
matter of food becomes one of thought and 
concern, whether that thought be the longing 
of the epicure, or the fussiness of the dieta- 
rian, eating and drinking have assumed an 
undue importance. Whether men gorman- 
dize, looking chiefly for quantity, or pick 
here a little and there a little, piling up an 
over sufficiency of delicate mouthfuls, or eat 
by ounce measure and under protest, in eith- 
er case the mere act of feeding takes too 
much thought. Common sense is the best 
guide, and common caution should prescribe 
what one should eat, and how much, and 
that, too, without making every meal the 
subject of a hygienic thesis. The great de- 
gree to which eating and drinking form the 
subject of conversation, and of the exchanges 
of opinions in civilized circles, is both amaz- 
ing and ridiculous. 

Two things may be taken for granted, that 
most people who can command the things 
they like are over-fed, and few people, male 
or female, of their own free will take exer- 
cise sufficient for their comfort. Excess 
in eating prompts or demands excess in 
drinking. Even water may be over-indulged 
in, and, as to tea and coffee, they are ‘with 
very many people too freely poured dowh, to 
the detriment of digestion. The main thing 
to be remembered is, that disease originates 
as much from over feeding as over-drinking, 
and that the close atmosphere of a house is 
not the place to recuperate the over-fed.— 
Ledger. 





THANKSGIVING. 
BY ROSE TERRY COOK. 


There is a new song in my lips, 
A song that fits to-day, 

The music of a quiet stream 
Upon its seaward way— 

The monotone of such content 

As to a mortal life is lent. 


The song a tiny river sings 
That through a meadow glides, 
Half hidden by the waving grass 
Its level course divides ; 
At last forgetful of the bills 
That vexed so long its infant rills. 


Not yet its chant of victory 
Re-echoes from the shore ; 

Not yet is all its duty done, 
Its rush and labors o’er; 

But ocean neareth every day, 

And bright is life that glides away. 


A little hymn of gratitude, 
Like bird-songs from their nest, 
My heart must fushion into speech 
And utter from its rest 
A tender voice of thaukfulness 
For love that loveth most to bless. 


es 


The slow speech of a weary child 
That, wandering lost and lone, 
Comes unaware on home at last 
And nestles to its own, 
Wrapped all at once in warmth and peace 
Where all the storm and straying cease, ° 


Ab! can it be, at last, at last, 
The time of toil and tears, 
Of bitter trouble overpast, 
That hope again appears ? 
That after all this weary strife 
I live to thank thee, Lord, for life ? 


To gather up the broken clue 

And tread the path again 
With quiet hope and tha: kfulness 

I trod so long with pain, 
To trust again with such a faith 
As once was wounded unto death? 
Lord, keep me closer at Thy side 

As life the sweeter grows, 
Lest I forget in this content 

The thorns beneath the rose. 
That, dear as home and love may be, 
I find them still most dear wiih Thee, 


aicisciccigsllalaiaacai a: 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

“WHEN HE MAKETH UP HIS JEWELS,” 
TO MY FRIEND R. J. L. 


Where are the jewels that sparkled and shone 
In the beaming eye, in the gladsome tone? 

Do the rolling seasons that come and go— 

Do they hide these ’neath the cold white snow? 


Alone with the shadows I sit to-night, 


There is a glory without in the silver light ™* 
Of the clear bright moon that is shining down, 
Cold and serene, on field and town. (tl 


And there comes on the wave of the passing brealh 
A voice from the land of shadows and death ; 
I hear thy sad murmur, half-uttered and low, 
“ My beart ’s with my darlings—under the snow,” 


Oh, say not the forms thou laid in the tomb, 
In the innocent beauty of childhood bloom, 
Were aught but caskets of wondrous design, 
Moulded and fashioned in beauty divine. 


Moulded and fashioned by Him in whose bream 


Are the issues of life. There is no death 
To the spirit. [ts allotment of clay 
It leaves for the regions of endless day. 


’Tis well with the babes, believe me, and rest 
In the patience of hope. He knuweth best; 
Ere long He will lift thy burden of care,— 
Thou shalt see them again in mansions, where 


Their angels do always behold the face 

Of our Heavenly Father, in that place 
Where sickness or sorrow may never come,— 
The glorified spirit’s eternal home. 


In that beautiful land of blight and life, is 
Away from all anguish and mortal strife— 
Thy jewele and mine, forever secure, 

Will shine when the ages no longer endure. 


L. J.B 


ee 


CHRISTMAS EvVB, 1873. 
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THE EFFECTS OF WORRY. 


That the effects of worry are more to be 
ed than those of simple hard work, is 
evident from noting the classes of persons who 
most from the effects of mental over- 
strain. The case book of the physician shows 
that it is the speculator, the betting man, the 
railway manager, the great merehant, the su- 
intendent of large manufacturing or com: 
mercial works, who most frequently exhibits 
the symptoms of cerebral exhaustion. Men- 
ts] cares, accompanied with suppressed emo- 
tion, occupations liable to great vicissitudes 
of fortune, and those which involve the 
pearing on the mind of a multiplicity of 
intricate details, eventually break down the 
lives of the strongest. In estimating what 
may be called the staying powers of different 
minds under hard work, it is always neces- 
sary to take early training into account. A 
oupg man cast suddenly into a position 
involving great care and responsibility, will 
beeak down in circumstances in which, had 
he been gradually habituated to the position, 
he would have performed its duties without 
difficulty. It is probably for this reason that 
the professional classes generally suffer less 
from the effects of overstrain than others. 
They have a long course of preliminary 
training, and their work comes on them by 
; therefore, when it does = = 
excessive quantity, it finds them prepared for 
it. Those on hh tither hand, who suddenly 
vault into a position requiring severe mental 
toil, generally die before their time.—Cham- 
bers's Journal. 


THE DEPTHS OF THE SEA. 


When science like literature depended 
upon the patronage of the pen, it was chiefly 
the pursait of cloistered theorists, who gene 
ralized wildly upon presumed facts, such 
facts being the mere fossils created by older 
dreamers. For instance, discoursing of bears, 
a commentator on the Old Testament in the 
seventeenth century, quotes Aristotle for the 
fact(?) that the cubs when born are no larger 
than mice. It was more necessary that the 
writer should show familiarity with the an- 
cient writers than that he should be versed in 
natural history. 

The magnetic cables which now connect 
continents, flashing thought along in the depth 
and darkness of the seas, have disabused 
science of errors as old as tradition Until 
the sounding on the route of the cable tele- 
graph challenged the attention of the world, 
the common belief was that in the ocean 
depths all life was extinct, or showed at best 
but the faintest traces. 

. Mammoths and other creatures with names 
as formidable as their bulk, have ceased upon 


the earth. Land and sea have changed their 
relative positions, climates have changed, and 
races of men become extinct, yet the sound- 
ing apparatus used between Cape Race, in 
New Foundland and Cape Clear, in Ireland, 
brought up soft ooze similar in its composition 
to our own common chalk. Imbedded in thé 
mass were minnte shells, many of which 
are identical with fossil species in the chalk, 
Living creatures were found of varieties sup’ 
posed to have ceased long ago. 

A book recently published in London, en- 
titled *‘ The Depths of the Sea,” gives an ac- 
count of the general results of the dredging 
cruises of two vessels belonging to the British 
navy, during the summers of 1868, 1869 and 
1870, under the scientific direetion of Dr. W. 
B. Carpenter, J. Gwin Jeffreys and Dr. Wy- 
ville Thompson. These are well-known names 
in the scientific world, and the results of 
their observations may be taken with confi- 
dence. A London reviewer thus summarises 
some of its wonders: “The nether darkness 
of the ocean, then, so far from being a lifeless 
waste, teems almost everywhere with creatures 
not only more fantastic, but larger than their 
shallow water cousins. The paddler about 
rock-pools and tide-sands at watering places 
will learn from this book that, far away at 
sea, are found sea monsters far bigger, as well 
as far uglier and far more beautiful than were 
ever transferred to an aquarium. To give 
two instances, the caprella, or ‘ phantom, 
shrimp,’ which may be found on seaweed, sit- 
ting upright like a monkey, holding on by 
his hind claws, and, with ghastly grimaces, 
mesmerising all passers by with his foreclaws, 
sits upon sponges a mile or two deep in the 
darkness—there, however, not a quarter of an 
inch, but three inches long. The nymphons, 
sea spiders, who crawl out from under stones, 
and who, having no body to speak of, carry 
their stomach, for economy of space, packed. 
in long branches up the inside of each leg, are 
found in the depths of the Arctic Sea, not as 
in shallow water, half an inch, but two feet in 
diameter.” 

Whoever has examined sailing charts, pub- 
lished for the guidance of mariners, has ob- 
served that the depths of water are noted, 
and the character of the sea bottom. The 
“ deep-sea lead,” for sounding in deep water, 
oblong like a sash weight, has a cavity in the 
lower end, which is filled with hard grease. 
Thus, by a sort of rude dredging, specimens 
of the sea bottom are brought up for the sail- 
or’s guidance. One result of ocean dredging 
on the large scale, now tried for experiment, 











































frequently resorted to for practical parposes. 


may be the construction and introduction of’ 
apparatus by which soundings may be more. 


It is said that the great ocean depthi now 
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sounded may be computed by the square 
yard. But it does not seem visionary to pre- 
dict that ocean routes may be laid down on 
charts by the character of the soundings. Es- 
pecially should all approaches to land be thus 
not only carefully surveyed, but shipmasters 
should make use of the information. Some of 
our coast skippers on the New England coast 
have made most excellent use of the “ deep- 
sea lead.” These navigators supplement their 
charts by their own observation and experi- 
ence. The writer of this article published, some 
yearsago, the first printed version of a Nantuck- 
et joke, which is now everybody’s property. 
The story ran that a Nantucket skipper, who 
prided himself on his familiarity with the 
floor under the waters of all Massachusetts 
and Maine, was sick in his berth, and directed 
the mate to “get soundings.” The mate and 
men, maliciously desiring to convict the skip- 
per of unfounded pretensions, made a great 
clatter over his head, and dipping the lead in 
water, stuck it in a box of sand ballast, and, 
wetting it again, carried it down to the skip- 
per for his verdict. The sick man examined 
it critically. ‘“ Does thee say thee got this 
sand by sounding?” “Yes, I do,” said the 
mate, with a gulp. “Then farewell, Rachel 
Ann!” said the skipper, falling back in his 
berth. “ Nantucket is sunk, and we are high 
over Macy’s Hill.” That box ofsand ballast 
had been dug from that identical hill—so, at 
least, the sailors said !— Ledger. 





FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Stated Meeting will be held on Four‘th-day even- 
ing next, Third month 4th, at 8 o’clock, at 820 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia. Any who feel an in- 
terest will be welcome. 

Wu. J. Jenxs, President. 

Nata. E. January, Secretary. 





FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 

Managers and Canvassing Committee will meet 
in Race Street Monthly Meeting Rooms, on Sixth- 
day afternoon, Third month 6th, at 4 o’clock. Ful 
attendance requested. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 


——__+-n0e- 
ITEMS. 
GOD IN THE CONSTITUTION. 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was re- 
ferred the petition of E.G. Goulet and others, ask- 
ing Congress for “an acknowledgment of Almighty 
God and the Christian religion” in the Constitution 
of the United States, having considered the matter 
referred to them, have reported that, upon examin- 
ation even of the meagre debates by the fathers of 
the republic in the convention which framed the 
Constitution, they find that the subject of this 
memorial was most fully and carefully considered, 
and they, in that convention, decided, after grave 
deliberation, to which the subject was entitled, that, 
as this country, the foundation of whose govern- 
ment they were then laying, was to be the home of 
the oppressed of all nations of the earth, whether 
Christé@n or Pagan, and in full realization of the 
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dangers which the union between Church and Stat, 
had imposed upon so many nations of the Old 
World, with great unanimity, that it was inexpedi. 
ent to put anything into the Constitution or frame 
of government which might be construed to be 
reference to any religious creed or doctrine, 

And they further find that this decision wag ac. 
cepted by our Christian fathers with such unanim. 
ity that in the amendments which were afterwards 
proposed, in order to make the Constitution mors 
acceptable to the nation, noue has ever been pro. 
posed to the States by which this wise determing. 
tion of the fathers has been attempted to be 
changed. Wherefore, your committee report that 
it is inexpedient to legislate upon the eubject of the 
above memorial, and ask that they may be'dis. 
charged from the further consideration thereof, and 
that this report, together with the petition, be laid 
upon the table,.—DPublic Ledger. 


: In the Studien und Kritiken Professor Bey. 
echlag reviews the recent German literature on the 
Epistle of James. His own conclusion is that itway 
written by James, the brother of our Lord, whom 
he distinguishes from the two apostles of that name, 
He regards it as the oldest book in the New Tests. 
ment, and of the greatest interest, as reflecting the 
earliest opinions of the Jewish disciples, and, in. 
deed, of the more religious Jews, among whom 
Jesus and His brothers were reared. He remarks 
the Essene character of the eulogy of silence anf 
of poverty, and the prohibition of swearing, though 
he does not acknowledge any direct connection be. 
tween Jesus and the Essenes. 


Fish Cutturs has grown to be a subject of such 
importance that commissions have been appointed 
in several States to provide a supply of eggs & 
stock the streams and to build fishways or laddey 
in the larger streams that fish may ascend them 
We have a fish commission in this State which hg 
been at work in the Susquehanna and Conocoches 
gue rivers, but all their offorts must prove of littl 
value unless the authorities of adjoining State 
join in the work. Maryland, Virginia, West Vir 
ginia and the District of Columbia are all more or leg 
interested in the stccking of streams in Pennsylya. 
nia tributary to the Potomac river, and the Mary. 
land Legislature now has before it a proposition for 
the establishment of a “Fish Commission,” which 
can co-operate with those of other States. United 
action may result in the establishment of a 
and cheap supply of what is said to be “ the best of 
all food.s” 


Ts Caspian Sea is said to be extremely rich ia 
various species of fish, the number of some kind 
being prodigious. According to a recent statement, 
in one single district, 15,000 sturgeon are sometime 
taken in a day, and when the fishing is interrupted 
for twenty-four hours the waters become almost 
choked by the abundance of fish, which are # 
numerous as to press each other out upon the shore, 
The total yield of the Caspian Sea for one year ia 
fish and products has been estimated at 13,000,000 
pounds (about 469,430,000 pounds avoirdupois) 
worth about $12,000,000. A peculiar phenomenon 
observed especially among the sturgeon is that of6 
kind of winter sleep. At the approach of coli 
weather they seek the deep portion of the rivers, 
and remain there in a state of torpor, during whieh 
they secrete a viscid matter which forms « coating 
over theentire body, culled by the fishermen a pelits, 
During this period they appear to eat nothing, thelt 
stomachs always being found entirely empty.—2 
change Paper. 
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JOHN H. STOKES 
Respectfully calls the attention of Friends to the 
fresh and desirable goods, OF HIS OWN 
IMPORTATION, NOW IN STORE. 


Book Muslin Hdkfs. Tarleton and Book Muslin. 
Silé Blond, in three qualities. Bobdbinetts and Wash 
Blond, all prices White and Colored Silk Cashmere 
Shawls. 500 Yds Black Silk, $1.00 and $1.12, a 
most excellent article for Summer dresses. 

100 Yds. Brown Twilled Silk, } wide; desirable. 

65 Yds. 8-4 Pearl Llama Cloth for Shawls. 

60 Pure White Llama Shawls, $3.00, $4.00 & $5.00 

§ Pieces Beautiful Brown Mohair. 

Have also secured from importers the balance of 
those neat Plaid Grenadines, that we sold so many of 
last season, 374 c. These goods cost 60 cents gold 
toimport. Also, § pieces 33 inch Brown Mixed 
Madonnas, at $1.00 per yard, former price, $1.37}. 

My stock of goods from Philadelphia and New 
York markets is large and well selected, well adapted 
tothe wants of afamily. JOHN H. STOKES, 

S. W. corner 7th and Arch Sts. 





“JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tue Onty Dousie SprInG IN THE MARKET. 





This Spring has no superior either among high or 
low priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
tor the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references. ‘‘Jones Compounp Spring” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


SAMUEL W. LEINAU, 
PLUMBING, 
GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 
No. 111 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, 
ly Below Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


ew to, and for several ye.rs cutter for, the 
te 








CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, . 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has always on band a full assortment of all de- 
airable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for 
Friends’ wear, which will be made to order on rea- 
sonable terms. 


@@ Plain Coats a Specialty. 








REAL ESTATE AGENT & CONVEYANCER, 
411 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


RENTS, GROUND RENTS, INTEREST, DIVI- 
DENDS, ETC., COLLECTED. 





5S. FP. BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREBT, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords, 
and is much approved. 





UILDING FELT (xo tar) FOR OUTSIDE WORK 
and Inside instead of Plaster. Felt Carpet- 


ings, &c. Send two three-cent stamps for circulars 
and samples. 


C. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 





NERMON, BY JESSE KERSEY. PRICE, SIX 
Cents. 
WALTON & CO., 


529 and 531 N. Eighth st., below Green, Phila. 


STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
Printers, Bookbinders, and Engravers. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


ae 
Wne- HEACOCK, GENERAL FURNISH- 
/ ING UNDERTAKER, 


No. 907 Firsert Street, Pura. 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 


every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
hodies in ice. tf 





BENJAMIN STRATTAN, 
CENERAL INSURANCE 


AND 
REAL ESTATE AGENT AND BROEER. 
NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER. 
Loans Necotiatep, Rents Couuectep, &c., &c 
Office, ODD FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 
Corner MAIN AND FIFTH STREETS, 
RICHMOND, IND. 


THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING co. 


Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zine Orna- 
ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 
dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- 
surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, 
tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send 
for circulars, 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. 
Works, Camden. 


ISAAO G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, Special atten 
tion given to copying old piciares. 


eal 
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FRIENDS 


Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies, 
Chester County, Pa 

The Spring and Summer term of this Institution 
will commence on the 16th of Second month next. 
An extended Course of Study ie pursued, and the 
instruction is thorough and practical. 

Terms :—$85 per session, of twenty weeks. 

For Circulars address the Principal, 

RICHARD DARLINGTON Jr., 
Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


FRIBNDS' SUPPLY STORE, 
No 140 (old number 132) THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 14th and 15th Streets, 

New York. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Fat. anp Winter OPENING. 


Just received a large lot of plain wool cashmere 
and sealskin shawls. Milliners and the general 
trade supplied with silks and plain ribbons at very 
low prices at ‘ H. HAUSER, 

‘ No. 148 Third Avenue, N. Y. City 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat. 
tresses. 
No, 596 Cattown. Sreesr, Para. 
I. P. HOPKINS, 
REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 
Manufacturer and dealer in fine 
WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 
a new and well selected stock. 


PRICES LOW. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE PRION CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Oloth, Mats, &o. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second Bt. Phileda, 


CRAFT & JESSUP, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Marget Street, Poitape.paia. 


House Furnisbing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 

CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 
ROWIN ORAFT. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


BY PRIENDS'’ CEREMONY. 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. 
Invitations neatly prepared. 
701 ARCH STREET. 

T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 
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MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
545 NORTH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 Suearr Aiey, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML, R. BICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOUR 
No. 1620 Wood St. No. 924 Cherry St, 


ly 
ISAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 
1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 


HALLOWELL & CO., 


BANKERS, 
33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADA 











We buy and sell, on Commission, Stocks, Gov- 
erment Bonds and Gold. 


Information given respecting all securities offered 
on the market. 


Prompt attention given to orders. 
MORRIS L. HALLOWELL. CHARLES HALLOWELL, 
HAVE YOU SEEN 





|\WHEELER & WILSON’S 


“NEW ” 


ROTARY-HOOK, LOCK-STITCH, 
FAMILY AND NO. 6 


SEWING MACHINES ? = 


914 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Caas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


~~ DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 
Former.ty 421 Norts Sixts Srrext, 


has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 








o. 0. szasup, | Of his services 





FOR RENT,—A desirable HOME— 


19 acres of good land at West Grove Station 
B.C. R R. Dwelling ample, including all modern 
conveniences ; set of out-buildings complete, with 
farm implements. Self and wife desire the com- 
forts of home in a small family as boarders with 
tenant; Lease renewable. 

Jos H. Jackson. 

West Grove, Pa., 2¢ mo. 17th 1874. 
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